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Hysteria and Epileptoid Seizures in Dogs. 
By Ronatp Prime, M.R.C.V.S., Upper Norwood. 


The most remarkable feature about hysteria in dogs is 
its ubiquity under widely varying conditions of canine 
existence. 

Tt is liable to occur in almost any breed, fed upon any 
diet. It is met with equally in biscuit- and meat-fed dogs, 
and frequently in animals that are otherwise apparently 
perfectly healthy, and with a clean history as regards 
previous disease. 

Although it will often affect a large proportion of the 
inmates of a crowded kennel, it will at other times involve 
only one member, leaving the others unaffected. 

It will attack either sex, and occurs in the well-bred and 
in the mongrel without discrimination. It does not in 
any way seem to be infectious other than by suggestion— 
always a powerful motive force in the dog, which is essen- 
tially a gregarious animal. 

In the nervous manifestations of distemper, and in the 
convulsions of true epilepsy, there appears to be a purely 
expressionless discharge of energy from the brain, while 
in hysteria there are often marked signs of intense emotional 
expression—predominantly of fear. 

In many cases of hysteria the dog will behave—in an 
exaggerated way—as though he were being violently 
attacked by some hostile animal or human being, and 
in the throes of an hysterical outburst will assume, or 
attempt to assume, attitudes of offence or defence, such 
as he would do under normal conditions, when attacked or 
attacking. 

In the majority of cases the dominant emotion is un- 
doubtedly that of fear, the most trivial sounds or other 
external stimuli occasioning a fresh hysterical outburst. 

I believe that, in these outbursts, the dog again lives 
through some terrible fight, human ill-treatment or sudden 
onslaught, which has occurred in its past life—some 
impression, which excites fear, having stirred up, from the 
subconscious mind, the whole of the particular previous 
event in all its terrible actuality, the dog, for the time being, 
re-living the incident to a large extent. 


I have seen cases where dogs, while screaming hysteric-’ 


ally, have dashed round gardens and jumped fences as if 
in search of some imaginary animal or being, and others 
where dogs have simply cringed in a corner and screamed 
as if being beaten or attacked by some human being, and 
every time a hand has lightly touched them, or a person 
merely approached, bursting out into pitiful cries as if they 
had actually been hit. 

In other cases dogs will run screaming as if pursued, 
and seek shelter in some dark corner, or vainly try to climb 
walls so as to escape from some imaginary enemy. 

On the other hand, there are very large numbers of cases 
where the actions of the dogs are not so explicit, and are 
more expressive of some intense vague fear. 


It seems, in fact, as if canine hysteria is a mental con- 
dition or aberration of purely functional origin, and is not 
dependent upon any organic disease of the nervous system, 
such as would be the case if the affection were microbial in 
its causation. 

In those instances where organic changes have been 
found, post-mortem, in the nervous systems of hysterical 
dogs, the lesions may quite possibly have been the result 
of the hysteria, not the cause. 


Undoubtedly, in-breeding, pre-existing or co-existing 


disease, especially of the nervous system, and close proxi- 
mity to highly nervous people, excessive heat and a host 
of other similar conditions, predispose to the affection. 
There are certainly many dogs to-day of all ages which are 
markedly neurotic and liable to exaggerated reflexes and 
emotional disturbance, and in such animals it does not 
require much emotional stimulus to upset their delicate 
mental balance. 

Then there are those cases of convulsions which often 
occur in puppies, and sometimes in grown dogs, to which 
no organic cause can be ascribed; dogs having perhaps 
one or two attacks only, with no recurrence, so that the 
designation of epilepsy cannot be applied, and in which 
there seem to be no ordinary signs of reflex irritation, so 
that they cannot be called examples of eclampsia or reflex 
epilepsy. 

Are not many of these epileptoid convulsions, especially 
in puppies, simply due to excess of emotional excitement— 
the two predominant emotions in the dog being fear and 
anger, the former probably being the stronger— instability 
of the cerebrum, and a marked tendency to violent spread 
of excitation, being characteristic of puppyhood, and pass- 
ing off with the advent of maturity, unless the mental 
development is retarded by disease—such as distemper— 
or other circumstances ? 

I believe that the majority of so-called puppy “ fits,” 
and many of the isolated “‘ fits ’’ of adult dogs, are not due 
to worms, teething, gastro-intestinal irritation, etc., but 
rather to some functional disturbance of the higher ner- 
vous system. 

Undoubtedly, harsh treatment to puppies, either by 
human beings or other dogs, especially if the puppies are 
nervous and highly strung, is a far more potent and fre- 
quent cause of hysteria and epileptoid convulsions than 
we at present realise. 


Export or Live Srock. 


The Minister of Agriculture (Mr. N. Buxton), in a written 
answer to Mr. Day, states that the number of animals 
which sp through the quarantine station at the East 
India k during the 12 pon ended June 25, 1929, 
for export to the Dominions and Colonies totalled 662. 
Of these, 153 cattle and two sheep were exported to Southern 
Rhodesia ; 135 cattle, 26 soon 17 swine, and eight goats 
to South Africa ; 43 cattle, 101 sheep, and 46 swine to the 
Irish Free State; and 51 cattle, 32 sheep and four swine 
to Australia. 


Ps 
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Five Original Observations on the Bovine Digestive 
Apparatus.* 


By O. Stinson, M.R.C.V.S. 


OBSERVATIONS | AND 2. 

The movements of the rumen are two and are consistent, 
as seen by direct observation of the contents of the rumen : 

(1) A half-churning movement with pressure, the end 
of which is felt on pressure with the hand at the seat of 
rumenotomy. It takes place during eating and also 
between swallowing and cudding. The length and 
strength of the waves vary according to the state of the 
rumen. A movement is an essential forerunner of rumina- 
tion. 
_ (2) The specific functioning movement of rumination : (a) 
A slow ramming process seen as one movement during each 
seven or eight chews during cudding; (b) A popgun-like 
action taking place a few seconds after a cud bolus is 
swallowed. 


OBSERVATION 3. 

A fulness of the abdomen (not evident tympany) is a 
symptom of digestive trouble and its disappearance is of 
prognostic importance. This is evidenced by a closer 
proximity of the sides and is usually favourable even 
although no feces may have been passed. 


OBSERVATION 4. 

A splashing sound heard on the left side by a severe per- 
cussion of the near (right) flank at the seat of ruamenotomy 
is diagnostic of digestive trouble, the degree of which is of 
prognostic importance, pointing to a serious issue if accom- 
panied by other unfavourable symptoms. 


OBSERVATION 5. 
A bovine can ruminate normally when the contents of 
the rumen are no more than will fill a quart jug. 


The Crucial Teat Incision Operation.+ 
By O. Stinson, M.R.C.V.S. 


(1) The indication for the operation is any obstructive 
condition of the teat end, e.g., bruised teat end, black teat 
end or black spots, naturally light drawn teats (small 
orifice), the condition of * bloody milk,” particularly if 
the orifice is small. ' 

(2) The operation should be practised as early as pos- 
sible in the course of the condition. 

(3) The cutting blade (Ever-ready blade preferable) 
should be kept at right angles to the instrument when 
incising. 

(4) Incisions should continue to be made until the milk 
is more easily drawn from the affected teat than from the 
opposite teat ; the size of the milk stream, as observed by 
the eye, is not sufficient indication. 

(5) The wounds, whilst pressing the teat as in milking, 
should be freed of any scab or discharge immediately 
previous to each milking, to get healing by the open method. 

(6) From 5 to 10 per cent. solution of carbolic acid is a 
suitable local anesthetic for the teat end. 


*Presented to the South-Eastern Division N.V.M.A., at Tunbridge 
Wells, on 6th June, 1929. 

t Some points mentioned by Mr. Stinson in the course of a surgical 
demonstration of the above, given on the same occasion. 
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(7) Anoint the teat end after the operation and after 
each milking with an antiseptic, preferably carbolic, and 
bandage for a few days. 

(8) Method of Restraint.—A man holds the nose. When 
operating on a front teat a second strong man pulls the 
tail from behind, the tail being previously placed round 
the front of the hock on that side. When incising a hind 
teat a second strong man holds the point of the hock of 
that side forward. 


From Weterinarian, 
February, 1829. 


Spasmodic Colic in the Horse. 

We have received a letter from Mr. George Parris, des- 
tribing his treatment of two obstinate cases of gripes. 

He began with giving 4 oz. of oil of turpentine, and one 
ounce each of spirit of nitrous ether and hartshorn with 
tincture of assafoetida, and repeated every second or third 
hour ; but, after the third or fourth dose, united with one 
ounce of laudanum. 

In much less than 24 hours he gave to each a quart of oil 
of turpentine, and a half pint each of the ether and hart- 
shorn. In one case he had recourse to venesection. 

This is new, and we should think dangerous, practice : 
Mr. Parris, however, asserts that it is uniformiy successful 
and we are bound to lay it before the public. 


R.C.V.S. Osrrvary. 


Scott, Joseph James, Orchard Lea, Southport Road, 
Scarisbrick, Ormskirk. Graduated, N. Edinburgh, 22nd 
December, 1893. Died, 3lst July, 1929, age 69. 


PERSONAL. 
Birth.—ANvDREws. At Southsea, on Ist August, to 
Mona (née Page Bull), wife of Major F. J. Andrews, 
R.A.V.C., a daughter. 


Appointment.—Mr. George Tullis, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
Veterinary Inspector to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, has been appointed Assistant Veterinary Officer 
to the Sheffield Corporation. 


Veterinary Thanksgiving Fund.—We are asked to 
correct an error in the list of subscribers to this Fund, 
as forwarded to us for publication in the Record of July 
27th (page 636, col. 1). The donation made by Mr. R. C. 
Locke, of Manchester, should read 10s. 6d., while the 
name of Mr. G. H. Locke, Manchester, should be added 
as the donor of the sum of £2 2s. Od. 


INJURIES BY BARBED WIRE. 

The stockowner has as little liking for barbed wire in 
fences as the rest of the community. It is there purely 
for economic reasons, and there it is likely to remain. It 
may even become more conspicuous than at present. 
Barbed-wire fencing is both inexpensive and effective, 
and a combination of these qualities in present times is 
irresistible to the man who has to restrain his own stock 
or to exclude those of somebody else. The popular 
“hairy ’” wire, however, is not harmless to stock. It is 
objectionable within reach of sheep, and it injures the hides 
of cattle and damages horses in contact with it. One of 
the exhibits in the comprehensive and instructive exhibit 
of the Ministry of Agriculture at the Harrogate Royal 
Show showed the damage done to the hides of cattle by 
barbed wire. The injury may be small compared with that 
inflicted by the Warble fly, but it is considerable, and 
sufficient to be counted in opposition to the advantages 
attending the use of this modern form of fencing.— The 
Times. 
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Anatomical Studies. No.8: An Abnormal ist Lumbar 
Vertebra in a Horse. 


By W. G. Barnarp, Faculty of Veterinary Science, 
‘Transvaal University College, Pretoria, South Africa, 


Although the vertebral formula of the horse is C.7, 
T.18, L.6, 8.5, Cy15-21, yet, as shown by Sisson (1921), 
a 19th rib on one or both sides is not rare. Such a struc- 
ture varies from a mere cartilaginous strip connected 
by fibrous tissue to the lst lumbar transverse process to 
well-developed osseous tissue intimately fused with the 
same transverse process. 

In the case in question, an aged bay gelding, 19266, 
the abnormality, bilateral in character, was of the latter 
type. Normally, the transverse processes of the lumbar 
vertebre are wide and flattened dorso-ventrally, but in 
this specimen the Ist lumbar “ transverse process’ was 
definitely rib-like. Further, on the left side there was 
present a typical costal cartilage, whereas at the right 
side there waz a fibrous connection with the costal arch. 
(See plate.) 


REFERENCE. 


Sisson, 8. (1921). The Anatomy of the Domestic Animals, 
pp. 40 and 47. W. B. Saunders Co., London. 


= 18th. RIB. 


PROCESS”. 
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—HORSE, GELDING. 19266. 


XVII 18th. THORACIC VERTEBRA. 
I - 1st. LUMBAR VERTEBRA. 
II - 2nd. LUMBAR VERTEBRA. 


Il.- 3rd. LUMBAR VERTEBRA. 
1 
2 


. THE ABNORMAL TRANSVERSE PROCESS 
2nd. LUMBAR TRANSVERSE PROCESS . 
4= COSTAL CARTILAGE OF 18th. RIB. 
S= COSTAL CARTILAGE OF THE ABNORMAL "TRANSVERSE 


6- STRIP OF FIBROUS TISSUE FROM THE ABNORMAL “TRANSVERSE 
PROCESS” TO COSTAL ARCH. 
COSTO.CHONDRAL JOINTS. 
8 JUNCTION OF “TRANSVERSE PROCESS” & FIBKOUS STRIP. 
— > POINTS TO COSTAL ARTICULATION OF 18th. RIB. 
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Anatomical Studies. No. 9: Anomalies in a Horse. 


By J. H. Scnorman, B.Sc., and J. H. L. Ctorrr, Faculty 
of Veterinary Science, Transvaal University College, 
Pretoria, S.A. 


The anomalies described below were encountered in 
a dissecting room subject, an aged chestnut gelding, 19419, 
killed 4/4/29. 

(a) As a rule the M. Sterno-thyro-hyoideus, which 
arises from the manubrium of the sternum, is fleshy until 
the middle of the neck, where it is interrupted by a short 
rounded tendon from which arise certain muscular bands, 
these constituting the Sterno-hyoid muscle(s) and Sterno- 
thyroid muscle(s) according to whether they are medially or 
laterally situated. Bradley (1923) definitely refers to 


two bands arising in this fashion, these forming a Sterno- — 


hyoid muscle and a Sterno-thyroid muscle. Sisson (1921), 
on the other hand, states that “‘ three or four fleshy bands ” 
arise, from each rounded tendon, those situated medially 
forming the Mm. Sterno-hyoidei and lateral to these again 
being the Mm. Sterno-thyroidei. Our experience is in 
agreement with Bradley’s description, and we regard 
Sisson’s findings as unusual. In the case in question there 
was no such rounded tendon interrupting the course of the 
M. Sterno-thyro-hyoideus ; and furthermore, the M.Sterno- 
hyoideus on the right side received (near the point of 


ABNORMAL Ist LUMBAR VERTEBRA. 
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STERNO TH YRO - HYOIDEUS, 
M.M. STERNO . THYROIDEL 


ANOMALY OF M. 


IRREGULAR ARRANGEMENT OF ARTERIAL VESSELS OF THE FACE. 
(Note, wor = IRREGULARITY OF ARTERIAL SYSTEM). 


‘ 
i 
M. STERNO . 
TRANSVERSE FACIAL ARTERY. 
! / 
ANGULAR ARTERY OF THE EVE, 
MO 
LATERAL NASAL ARTERIES. ¥ 
H 
INFERIOR LABIAL ARTERY. FACIAL NERVE. 
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divergence of the M. Sterno-hyoideus and Mm. Sterno- 
thyroidei) a long narrow isolated flattened band of muscular 
fibres which could be traced to the subscapular fascia. 
This band is well shown in Fig. 1, but at a point not visible 
in the sketch, fibres passed from the band to the M. Omo- 
hyoideus. It should be added that the M. Sterno-thyro- 
hyoideus is blended with its fellow of the opposite side, but 
for clearness the two muscles have been slightly drawn 
apart. ‘ 

The above anomaly may be explained embryologically 
by assuming an unusual degree of longitudinal splitting of 
myotomes during the formation of muscles. As seen 
above, fibres from the M. Omo-hyoideus later fused with the 
M. Sterno-hyoideus on the right side, 

(>) The @sophagus in its course from the pharynx 
to the stomach, generally shows several changes of direction. 
Commencing in the median plane above the cricoid carti- 
lage of the larynx, it pusses to the left aspect of the trachea. 
near the 4th cervical vertebra and maintains this position 
until the 3rd thoracic vertebra, when it resumes the median 
situation. Finally, it enters the cardiac orifice of the 
stomach slightly to the left of the median plane. In this 
case the @sophagus remained dorsal to the trachea along 
the whole length of the neck, eventually passing abruptly 
to the left side just on entering the thorax. 

(c) The irregular arrangement of the arterial vessels 
of the face is clearly seen in Fig. 2. Not only is there a 
well-marked anastomasis between the A. Facialis and 
A. Transversa facici, but there are also two Aa. Latoralis 
nasi. Obviously, the former anomaly 1s the more unusual. 

We desire to thank Professor Curson for arranging the 
services of the artist, Mr. C. G. Walker, whose skill makes 
a written description almost superfluous. 


REFERENCES. 


Braptey, O. C. (1923). The Topographical Anatomy of 
the Head and Neck of the Horse. p. 3. W. Green & 
Son, Ltd., Edinburgh. 

Sissow, S. (1921). ‘The Anatomy of the Domestic Animals. 
p. 268. W. B. Saunders Co., London. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


The Treatment of Equine Piroplasmosis in India by 
Intravenous Injections of Quinine Hydrobromidum 
Acidum. 


By Brigadier A. J. Wimciams, D.S.O., F.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Services in India. 

On page 192 of ‘ Diseases of Animals in Tropical 
Countries,” by C. R. Edmonds and G. K. Walker, it is 
stated that treatment of Piroplasmosis of Horses in India 
by intravenous injections of solutions of quinine hydro- 
chloride has proved successful in India (Williams), whereas 
the quinine salt used is the acid hydrobromide, not the 
hydrochloride. 

As the results of experiments on a large scale carried out 


at Secunderabad during 1913 proved this drug to be a 


specific for equine piroplasmosis, its use intravenously was 
adopted as a routine treatment of the disease in this 
country. 

It is given in one-dram doses for horses and half-dram 
for ponies, dissolved in one ounce of water. The tempera- 
ture usually drops to normal in from forty-eight hours 
to five days after the injection ; occasionally a second 
injection is necessary in severe infections accompanied by 
remissions, but in the majority of cases the temperature 
is normal in forty-eight hours, the icteric mucous mem- 
branes clear up rapidly, the animal feeds well throughout, 
there is practically no loss of condition and no remissions 
oceur. 

If the usual precautions for intravenous injections are 
adhered to and a small quantity of normal saline solution 
is run into the vein, before and after the quinine solution, 
no ill effects, such as phlebitis and abscess formation, due 
to escape of the quinine solution into the subcutaneous or 
perivascular tissues, will follow. 

The conclusions arrived at as the result of the work 
carried out in 1913 were as follows :— 

“The treatment of equine piroplasmosis with quinine 
hydrobromidum acidum gives such excellent results that, 
if this treatment is carried out immediately, the bad effects 
of the disease, as seen when ordinary drugs are used, do 
not occur, The disease is quickly and surely controlled. 
The treatment is simple and when done one can rest assured 
that cases will rarely give any Cause for anxiety.” 

During 1914 and 1915, 300 cases of this disease were 
treated in this way with only eleven deaths, vide extract 
from a Report of the treatment of Nuttalliosis or Biliary 
Fever in Army Horses at Secunderabad, Decean, India, 
published in the Tropical Veterinary Bulletin, vol. iv., 
No. 1, of March, 1916. 

This treatment also proved a specific in piroplasmosis 
of horses during the campaigns in Mesopotamia and South 
Persia. (Pages 300 and 432 of the * Official History of the 
War, Veterinary Services.’’). 

Although particulars of this specific treatment appeared 
in the Tropical Veterinary Bulletin in March, 1916, the 
‘* Official History of the War, Veterinary Services,” is 
the only veterinary work published since that date which 
gives any information concerning this treatment. 

In vol. 1 of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Veterinary Medicine, 
Surgery and Obstetrics,” by G. H. Wooldridge, published 


| 
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in 1923, it is stated that intravenous injection of quinine 
has no effect and in vol. 1 of the “‘ Special Pathology and 
Therapeutics of the Diseases of Domestic Animals,’ Third 
Edition, by Hutyra and Marek, that specific treatment has 
so far failed to give uniform results. 

The results of treatment with various drugs are given, 
but no mention is made of treatment by intravenous 
injections of quinine hydrobromidum acidum as referred 
to herein. The object of this article is principally to call 
attention to the fact that a specific treatment does exist 
and has been used with marked success for the past fifteen 
years. 


Angioneurotic Oedema, Blaines, Blaine or Ting of the 
Bovine. 


By Oscar Stinson, M.R.C.V.S. 


A condition characterised by the sudden occurrence of 
cedematous swellings of local extent and of more or less 
short duration. 

Errotocy. The majority of cases occur in the adult 
female when the udder is distended with milk and notably 
when being driven, particularly in hot weather, although 
exercise is not a necessary factor. 


Symptoms. Onset. Sudden. Occasionally preceded 
by local itching and heat. 
Characters. Local cedematous swelling: firm, pits on 


severe pressure, definite outline. 

Site. Most extensively face (eyelids, nostrils and lips), 
under the neck from throat to breast, and genitals in the 
female. 

Duration of swelling. Transient, often a few hours ; 
rapid disappearance. Frequently recurs in a different site, 
during the attack. 

General symptoms. Distress, preferring sometimes the 
recumbent position ; may be cough, slight grunt, salivation 
and some tympany. 

Oedema of larynx. Constitutes the essential danger. 

ProGnosis. Oedema of the larynx can be fatal (in the 
absence of tracheotomy). Otherwise swellings, except on 
very rare occasions, are but a passing inconvenience. 

Notre. The condition is probably associated (directly or 
indirectly) with an abnormal condition of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, urticaria, and possibly a group in Which 
protein hypersensitiveness is a factor. The above is 
written as an attempt to clarify a condition hitherto 
vaguely described (so far as the writer is aware), also to 
point out to the younger members of the profession that 
tracheotomy may be urgently indicated. It is worthy of 
mention that the laryngeal cedema can occur, causing the 
death of a patient, without other swelling being manifest 
except on close scrutiny, or it may have disappeared before 
the arrival of the practitioner or before death, which can 
take place within half an hour of the first symptom 
exhibiting itself. Fortunately this form rarely presents 
itself so seriously. In lactating cows removal of the milk 
appears to assist recovery. 

The nomenclature angioneurotic edema is taken from 
the literature of human medicine, where it is described 
under the vasomotor and tropic disturbances, 
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ABSTRACTS. 


[An Unusual Case of Sarcomatosis in a Cow. Bormann. 

B.T.W., 45, 4, 59.) 

A six-years’-old cow, with an exceedingly large abdom- 
inal swelling—so large that the owner considered her 
in calf. The animal lay on the right side with neck and 
head stretched on the floor and was unable to stand. No 
fever present. The beast was slaughtered. Autopsy 
showed in the iliac region an enormous tumour, 64 cm. 
in length, 42 cm. in depth, 31 cm. broad and 80lbs. in 
weight. Histological examination showed it to be a small- 
round-celled sarcoma. Tumour deposits were found in 
the dorsal musculature and spinal cord, and other numerous 
metastases were present. 

The author notes that such cases are numerous in 
Mecklenburg. A photograph of the tumour is given. 

[A Cow with Six Calves. Herpenreicu, C. B.T.W., 

45, 2, 22.) 

On post-mortem a two-year-old heifer was found to be 
carrying six calves, three in either horn of the uterus. 
The dam was 245 days’ pregnant. Five of the offspring 
were female and one male. The bull calf was much bigger 
and stronger looking than its fellows. No abnormalities 
were observable in the calves. The uterus and ovaries of 
the heifer were not examined. 

[The Spread of Mastitis in Milk Cows of Lower Austria and 
its prompt Recognition, Control and Economic Import- 
ance. Rupotr, J., 1927. Therap. Monatshefte fdr 
Vet-med., 1, 3, 71-89.] 

In lower Austria 24.9 per cent. of all cows are affected 
with mastitis, this, at a modest estimate, accounting for 
a milk loss of 8} million litres. As the chlef cause of the 
disease, streptococci must be blamed. [Every case should 
be regarded as infectious and a bacteriological examination 
carried out. Therapy is not satisfactory ; 
cold water treatment is the best. However, this means 
usually goes wrong, owing to the independability of the 
byre attendants. More promising is vaccination with 
specific streptoccocic vaccines. ‘To limit the further spread 
of the disease, the author recommends the following mea- 
sures: The education of a trained milk personnel, improve- 
ment of byre conditioas, periodic veterinary control of the 
milk of dairies, explanation (lectures) to the farmer and 
centralisation of control measures. 


Rusterholz’s 


{Indications and Control! of Udder Inflammations. Sxkar, 
O., 1928. Meddelelse fra Stadsdyrlaegens lab. Norsk. 
vet. tidsskrift, 30, 2, 3 and 4, 1928.) 

More than 99 per cent. of all infectious inflammatory 
udder diseases met with in milk control work in Oslo, were 
due to streptococci. In the course of many years not one 
case of tuberculosis of the udder has been encountered. 
In the bacteriological investigation a modified Gram stain 
was used ; this shows up particularly well the degeneration 
forms of the mastitis streptococci. These forms are very 
characteristic and simplify the diagnosis. 

The paper gives a review of the milk control in Oslo and 
shows how it is carried out both by the laboratory and by 
the producer. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Mid-West and South Wales Division, N.V.M.A. 


SUMMER MEETING AT Barry. 

Inevitably an attractive event at the height of a heat 
wave, the visit paid by the members of this Division on 
July 19th to Barry Town and Island was of particular 
interest, as constituting the President’s own meeting, and 
Mr. R. W. Hall and the Secretary of the Division made a 
big success of the occasion. The apartment at ‘* Merrie 
Friars,’’ where the indoor portion of the proceedings took 
place was almost a Council Chamber for the time being, 
so well represented were the local authority, while the 
Deputy M.O.H. rendered yeoman servive as guide for the 
subsequent sight-seeing tour, and the host himself 
conducted the party round what can only be described 
as the model abattoir, at which he conducts the inspection 
of the town’s meat. Nor did his good offices end there, 
for his hospitality at the close of the hot afternoon was 
immensely appreciated. 

The company comprised the President (Mr. Hall), 
Messrs. J. J. Aveston, J. R. Barker, E. C. Bovett, 
E. P. Evans, A. F. Good, J. Howard-Jones, P. J. 
Lewis, C. E. Perry, J. L. Perry, W. 8. Pike, W. D. Rees, 
H. 8. Robinson, E. Sayer, J. H. Stewart, and W. R. 
Williams, together with the following visitors :—Mr. 
W. M. Davies, of the Glamorgan County Council; Mr. 
Howell Williams (Chairman of the Barry U.D.C.); 
Councillor E. B. Smith Jones (Chairman of the Health 
Committee, Barry U.D.C.), and Dr. E. J. Davies (Deputy 
M.O.H., Barry). 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
W. Atkinson, J. R. Baxter, T. J. Brain, J. C. Coleman, 
Major A.C. Duncan, Messrs. G. E. Henson, J. R. Hewer, 
J. C. Powell, Major D. M. Storrar, Mr. W. Scott, Dr. 
Kent (M.O.H., Barry), and Dr. Colston Williams (M.O.H., 
Glamorgan). 

The minutes of the previous quarterly meeting of the 
Division, having been published in the Record, were taken 
as read and were confirmed and signed. 

The Zurich Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health.—The President now called upon Mr. J. HowArp 
Jones, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary Officer for 
the County of Glamorgan, to present his report as the 
representative of the Division to the above Congress. 
Before doing so, Mr. Howard Jones said that he wished to 
apologise for the appearance of the report in the veterinary 


press on the preceding Saturday, publication for which he- 


was partly responsible, he having acted as one of the 
Secretaries of the Veterinary Section of the Congress. He 
had hoped, however, that the report would not have 
made its appearance prior to that meeting. He would 
content himself with bringing particular points in that 
published report to their notice. 

Mr. Howard Jones proceeded to deal with the report on 
these lines, and concluded : I beg to be allowed to add my 
opinion that this Congress was of paramount importance 
to the veterinary profession, this having been the first 
occasion upon which a veterinary section was included. 
I would strongly advise all veterinary surgeons to attend 
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this and kindred Congresses whenever possible, for such 
attendance would be most beneficial to the veterinary 
profession at large. 

Proceeding, Mr. Howard Jones said that, since the 
publication of his Congress report had necessitated the 
curtailment of his remarks on that subject that afternoon, 
perhaps they would permit him to read them a short ad- 
dress which he had delivered, since his return from Zurich, 
at a meeting of sanitary inspectors of various South Wales 
counties, who were attending a course of instruction 
upon the production of clean milk at the Agricultural 
Department of the University of Aberystwyth. 

The address was as follows :— 


The Veterinarian in Relation to the Milk Supply. 


In the contemplation of this relationship, it may be 


found that it consists of at least two aspects. One, of | 


course, is the point of view of the milk-producer, cow-owner 
or dairyman, to whom the veterinarian’s — science, 
clinical knowledge, skill and ability are a matter of com- 
mercial value. I think I may truly, but very proudly, 
state here that the constantly increasing scientific know- 
ledge, particularly of the diagnostic and preventive side 
of this profession’s art, is daily becoming of vastly greater 
importance to the stock owner, not only in Great Britain, 
but over the whole of the world’s agricultural areas. We 
are still, it is granted, sailing our ship in the seas of science 
on various voyages of discovery, and there is much yet 
to be fathomed in the dark and deep mysteries of certain 
diseases; but any appreciative person who visits those 
laboratories and other places where research is carried 
out, cannot but be struck with the initiative, tireless energy 
and devotion with which research is being pursued at such 
places—one is equally struck with the knowledge attained 
to-day, compared with what was known and believed, 
even ten years ago. That is about all I wish to say con- 
cerning the first aspect, except to mention one wonderful 
development I lately experienced in Switzerland. A 
young professor of the University there, after reading a 
very learned paper on certain germs, known as “ protozoa,” 
had contrived a cinema-photograph of pure cultures of 
these germs he had himself grown, and gave us a cinema 
film of those germs in movement, and their methods of life. 
He entranced the whole audience for over twenty minutes, 
the movements of these preéozoa being delightfully 
fantastic and occasionally tremendously rapid. 

The second aspect, to my mind, forms the important 
section of my paper, and since | have the honour to-day 
of addressing you very well-read and critical sanitary 
experts, | make no excuse for mainly devoting my remarks 
to this aspect, which I will designate ‘* The value to the 
community of the veterinarian’s aid in the production of 
milk free from disease.” 

Putting the matter in a somewhat outspoken fashion, 
it will be found that our present-day milk legislation is 
clearly divided into two safe-guarding categories: the 
first to which the sanitary profession devotes itself and 
which we will christen “the protection of the public 
against the unhygienic production of milk”; the other, 
to which the veterinary profession is anxiously desirous of 
devoting itself, and which may be termed “ the protection 
of the public against the germs of disease in milk.” 
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Following the division of our laws on milk into those 
two categories, I now proceed to make a somewhat critical 
dissection of those categories. My reading and interpre- 
tation of the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act and 
the Orders thereunder, may be faulty; if so, I beg your, 
and those enactments’, pardon, but for what it is worth, 
here it is, as it appeals to me :——-Every person, before he 
can become a registered producer of milk must and shall 
have his cow-shed and its surroundings capable of being 
maintained hygienically, its cubic air-space, water supply, 
drainage, flooring and lighting shall be adequate and the 
cows capable of being maintained in a clean condition— 
whilst they are being milked, at any rate. In the case of 
any person whose premises do not come up to this standard 
you are entitled to advise your Local Authority to refuse 
his registration as a producer of milk, with certain very 
minor exceptions. These are most important provisions 
and it is a great shame that they were not made law years 
and years before they were, for they entail a scrutiny of 
the premises in every case by an expert before registration 
is allowed. 

When I heard all the excitement about the Milk and 
Dairies Order coming into force, the farmers telling me :-— 
“Well, Mr. Jones, I suppose I'll be seeing you round at 
my place very often now to inspect the cows. This Order, 
they say, is going to be the very devil, but come when you 
like, I shall be glad to know they are healthy, or get rid 
of anything that’s not, at once.”’_I, too, certainly expected 
there to be the stipulation that the producer's cattle 
should be inspected before he became registered. Because, 
after all, it is the cow and not the premises where she is 
stabled that actually produces the milk. Believe me, 
you can have the most dreadfully diseased cow, appearing 
to be in good health in the most ideally hygienic cowshed, 
producing an absolutely “clean” milk, crammed full of 
disease germs. I have seen it done, not once, but over 
and over again, and if you will bear with me for a while, 
I will relate some examples. 

When one considers that the responsible governments 
knew that a very large proportion of our dairy herds were 
affected with tuberculosis, and that the greatest authorities 
on this disease were called together by the State and worked 
for years and then warned the governments in their report 
(extracts from which I shall quote presently), it appears 
that these various governments shelved their res- 
ponsibilities and failed lamentably to deal vigorously with 
the matter. Eventually, the Milk and Dairies (Consolida- 
tion) Act was passed in 1915 and the Ministry of Health 
issued various Orders under it—and very feeble Orders 
they are, for the most part. The Ministry of Agriculture 
then took a hand in the matter and produced the Tubercu- 
losis Order of 1925. The result, so far as the veterinarian 
is concerned, is chaos: for all these Acts and Orders do 
proclaim is the following :—‘* Every County Council and 
Borough Council shall cause to be made such inspections 
of cattle as may be necessary and proper for the purposes 
of the Act and of this Order.’’ Not one single word of 
guidance as to what those purposes were or are, if they 
knew themselves, and not a move, apparently, towards 
the prevention of tuberculous milk being circulated for 
consumption, but only a direction as to what is to be done 
when milk is definitely found to be tuberculous—and the 
order then is to chase it up and find out who is doing it. 
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The result of this is a medley; for County and Borough 
Councils do not really know where they are, and if they 
grant it their conscientious interpretation, then they have 
to employ qualified veterinarians to carry out that in- 
terpretation. The effect is, therefore, that we have 
counties especially employing 17 or 8 or 7 or 6 or 4 or one 
veterinarian for this work, but in the large majority none 
at all. For instance, I happen to be the only whole-time 
county veterinary inspector in the whole of Wales, and the 
counties of Scotland have, I think, almost without ex- 
ception, whole-time veterinarians. But they have their 
own Milk and Dairies Act and Orders. 

I will give the Ministry of Agriculture credit for having 
been perfectly open and frank, at any rate, in readily 
admitting the limitations of their Tuberculosis Order in the 
following statement :—‘‘It is desirable to correct a 
prevailing and erroneous impression, that the Order 
has in view the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. It 
would not be practicable to achieve such an object as this 
without unduly depleting the herds of this country. 
Tuberculous animals which are most dangerous «in the 
spread of the disease may be divided into two distinct 
categories (a) cows giving tuberculous milk, which are a 
danger to human health as well as to other animals ; 
(b) bovine animais freely excreting tubercle bacilli, which 
are the main source of the spread of tuberculosis to other 
animals. These two categories are dealt with in the 
Order, the intention being to proceed towards the elimina- 
tion of those classes, thus removing the danger to human 
health, and reducing the amount of infection able to spread 
the disease to other animals.”’ All quite plain and above- 
board. The question is—do farmers recognise the danger 
at its first visible symptom ? Let me assure you that they 
do not, and further, that they are far more backward in 
recognising the most dangerous form of the disease to 
humans than they are that form that is most dangerous 
to other cattle, and I have had ample opportunity of ex- 
periencing the truth of that statement. Let me tell you. 
As a student I spent all my spare time in the huge market 
and slaughter-house in Islington, London, where I saw 
tons of beef and carcases condemned for tuberculosis 
every week and learned so much about it that I qualified 
with first-class honours in meat inspection. After being 
qualified I applied for the post of assistant to that same 
market and abattoir and succeeded in being appointed 
there, where I continued until the outbreak of war. By 
this time 1 had seen sufficient tuberculosis to sicken me 
of its sight. After the war I was appointed as senior 
assistant to the City of Edinburgh where, in addition to 
supervising all the meat inspection, I had my share of 
4,000 milking cows to examine every month, and there I 
saw plentiful specimens of tuberculosis of the udder in 
cows both before and after slaughter, and that continuously 
for a period of six years. Since coming to this part of the 
world Il have had extensive practice in detecting bovine 
tuberculosis in all its manifold forms and, to give you 
some indication, | have had, as the results of reports, 
already this year, over 40 cows which I have had to have 
slaughtered for tuberculosis, nine of which were visibly 
affected in the udder and two, slaughtered for other 
reasons, in which the udder lesions were only visible on 
post-mortem examination. These were all the results of 
reports received from the farmers themselves or from the 
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laboratory as the result of their receiving samples which 
proved tuberculous upon biological —investigation—a 
specimen from one cow I show you here to-day. Any 
report I receive from the laboratory invariably leads to my 
visiting the farm of production and the farmer is equally 
invariably surprised. He had no idea that such a thing 
was possible and yet, in most cases, there is an old tuber- 
culous udder staring him in the face and he having been 
probably milking her twice a day. He has some excuse, 
perhaps, because beyond becoming fuller and harder the 
affected part never becomes hot or painful and for quite a 
time it does not alter the appearance of the milk at all, or 
lessen its quantity to any extent, and it frequently happens 
that the cow affected does not visibly lose condition in the 
same way as one does that has tuberculosis of the respiratory 
organs. I had to inspect a mountain farm the other day 
the milk of which, sold to a retailer and sampled from him, 
was found to contain tubercle bacilli. Upon visiting the 
farm and explaining my business, the farmer at once 
collected his cattle for me and his sons and daughters, 
all of whom were engaged in the care of the cattle, milking 
and handling the utensils, etc. The place and the cattle 
were spotlessly clean and the farmer was most anxious 
that his children should see me at work. IT examined all 
the cows individually and carefully, making no signal 
whatsoever of any discovery I had made. When that was 
completed the owner asked me whether I had failed to find 
anything wrong and I did not answer the question, but 
asked him to copy what he had seen me do and tell me 
whether he could find any abnormality anywhere at all. 
He did so and said that all his cows seemed perfectly all 
right ; perhaps the last cow but one bad an “ irregular” 
udder he said—a little bit bigger in the right hind quarter 
than the left, but nothing remarkable and she milked 
perfectly from all four quarters. I took him to that cow 
and made him feel deeply into that quarter, when he had 
to admit that there was a “ hardness ” there that was not 
as it should be, but he had never noticed it before and would 
not now if I had not told him. I took this tiny centrifuge 
tubeful home and found plentiful tubercle bacilli in the 
one microscopic slide IT made from it. 


Another case recently was that of a sample of milk taken 
from 100 gallons, coming from a farm on which there were 
72 cows in milk: all in the pink of condition and the 
place maintained in exceptional order. It was not an 
easy matter to detect the cow, but what was done there was, 
for safety’s sake, to divide the herd into 9 lots of 8 cows 
and milk each cow of the different sections into one sample 


bottle. In addition I palpated every udder most carefully, 


taking individual isolated samples from any cow in whose 
udder I detected any abnormality whatsoever. It speaks 
very well for those cows when I say that the only cows I 
sampled individually were Nos. 2 and 34 and No. 2 showed 
the germs to be present in particularly scanty number. 
Since her milk was included in lot No. 1, that guinea-pig 
succumbed to tuberculosis in about 6 months following 
inoculation. 


Those are just examples of the work I do from reports 
received—however many are there unreported 2? And I 
ask you, what is one man in a county with at least 4,000 
farms in his area, the vast majority of which are producing 
milk for sale ? 
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T am now returning to the warning that was the result of 
years of grand research work by the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis :—‘* There can be no doubt that in a certain 
number of cases, the tuberculosis occurring in the human 
subject, expecially in children, is the direct result of bovine 
tuberculosis ; and there can also be no doubt that, in the 
majority of these cases, the bacillus is introduced through 
cow’s milk. 

**Cow’s milk containing bovine tubercle bacilli is 
clearly the cause of tuberculosis and of fatal tuberculosis 
in man.’ That was 18 years ago. Now as to definite 
numbers of animals not merely affected with tuberculosis 
but actually showing themselves to be so affected—the 
Tuberculosis Order not dealing with anything else :— 
“From Sept. Ist, 1925 (when the Order came into force) 
until 3lst March, 1927 (19 months), of the animals in- 


spected under the Tuberculosis Order, 28,819 animals , 


were dealt with, of which 27,569 were cows and heifers, 
and of the latter, 4,027 (or 14.6 per cent.) were cows 
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder.” 

A second quotation from the same report :—‘* During 
the year 1926, 17,629 cattle were notified and slaughtered 
under the Order ; 72°3 per cent. (over 12,740) were found 
upon post-mortem examination to have been suffering from 
an advanced form of the disease.’’—Showing us distinctly 
that each of those 12,740 odd cows had been for goodness 
knows how long scattering the disease among other cattle 
and the British public. These, in my opinion, would have 
been detected far earlier had there been an adequate number 
of veterinary inspectors appointed to make the necessary 
examinations. I repeat, therefore, that if the cows of the 
producer were subjected to the same inspection by a 
veterinarian as his premises undergo at the hands of the 
sanitarian, it would be greatly to the benefit of the milk- 
producer, and the milk-consumer of this country. I wish 
to refer to one other aspect. IL may be asked, What steps 
do you recommend for the future prevention of tubercu- 
losis in our cattle, since the slaughter of all those affected is 
evidently not a practical measure, in addition to the routine 
inspection of all dairy cows by veterinary surgeons for the 
detection of the disseminators ? ‘To my mind, tubercu- 
losis is mainly and primarily a question of housing. Nearly 
every cowshed would need radical reconstruction and 
periodical disinfection, owners would need to be educated 
to keep their milk cows in the epen air a great deal more, 
and their sheds well and constantly ventilated. A proof 
of the sense of this is seen in the life-habit of sheep, and 
such breeds as the Hereford cattle, which are wholly, or 
for the greater part of their lives, living out in the open air 
and in which it is quite exceptional to find-+tuberculosis. 
I am afraid that our old friend the enemy, tuberculosis, 
leads me to talk about nothing else, so I will just mention 
the other diseases scheduled in these Acts and Orders : 
mastitis, actinomycosis of the udder, anthrax, foot-and- 
mouth disease, suppuration of the udder, septic conditions 
of the uterus and any infection of the udder or teats likely 
to convey disease. With the exception of actinomycosis 
of the udder these are of common occurrence, but it may 
be of interest to you to hear of an experience concerning 
the last-named which occurred lately. 

Three reports reached me within twelve hours, all 
relating to the same farm. ‘The first was from the farmer, 
who reported his possession of a cow of which he was sus- 
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picious. I proceeded there immediately and found a 
cow suffering from tuberculosis fof both hind quarters 
of her udder. I had the animai destroyed forthwith. 
Examination of the rest of the large herd showed me that a 
great proportion of the cows was suffer:ng from ‘ cow- 
pox,” or ulcerations of the teats. I then received report 
that milk sampled from a retailer supplied by this farm 
some weeks previously had now been found to contain 
tubercle bacilli. I knew that by this time I had found 
and slaughtered the offending animal. Now comes a 
report that this milk had also been implicated in the 
conveyance of diphtheria. I informed the medical 
authorities of these ulcertated teats on the farm and we 
took swabs from the recently-formed ulcerations in the 
case of six cows, each of which proved “ positive diphtheri- 
tic,” and one of which yielded a pure culture. It was 
now discovered that the daughter of the farm was a 
diphtheria carrier. There are a few previously-quoted 
instances of ulcerated cow-teats being a good medium 
for the growth of human diphtheria when that disease 
is prevalent. 

Another disease causing untold losses, and on which 
continuous research is in progress in this and other coun- 
tries, is contagious abortion in cattle. The cause of this 
disease is a bacillus indistinguishable from that producing 
Malta fever in man, and it is suspected that this may be 
conveyed in the milk of aborted cows, as it is proved to 
be present in the milk of a cow which has aborted through 
being affected with this epizootic disease. 

One more disease which is capable of doing tremendous 
damage to the milk industry is the contagious form of 
mastitis, believed to be carried, usually from cow to cow, 
by the milker’s hands, thus showing the need that always 
exists for the cleaning of hands thoroughly after milking 
a cow before starting on another. This form naturally 
prohibits the use of the milk of any cow so suffering. 

I trust that I have shewn that, near though the relation- 
ship is between the sanitarian, the veterinarian, the milk 
industry and the consumer, all would benefit to a much 
greater extent were that relationship yet closer. 

The PresipENT said that they had heard extracts from 
Mr. Howard Jones’ report on the Zurich Congress, and also 
his paper as he read it to the sanitary inspectors at 
Aberystwyth. They were, he was sure, all extremely 
grateful to him for both those contributions to their 
meeting that afternoon, and they would be glad to, hear 
comments upon either or both from any who had observa- 
tions to make. 

Mr. STEWART congratulated Mr. Jones upon his résumé 
of what transpired at Zurich, and remarked, in regard to 
the statements made at the Aberystwyth Conference, 
that all would agree that it would be far better if there were 
periodic examinations of the milk-producing animal. 
Clean milk could be produced in adverse circumstances 
provided certain precautions were taken, but it was a 
physical impossibility to produce it if the udder of the cow 
was wrong. The classification now accorded graded milks 
was certainly most misleading to the public, who thought 
(not unnaturally) that ‘‘ Grade A ”’’ was absolutely the last 
word in milk. His hearers well knew that that was not 
the case, and that Grade A (Certified) was the ideal thing. 
The tuberculin test, and the rigorous standard of cleanli- 
ness insisted upon in regard to other organisms in addition 
to B. tuberculosis, were wanting where ordinary “ Grade 


A” was concerned, and the clinical examination which was 
all that was demanded of the producers of such milk 
did not really constitute a guarantee of its purity, excellent 
though the provision undoubtedly was when compared 
with an entire absence of the veterinary inspection of cows, 
for it eliminated a number of affected animals. But 
what was really needed was the universal application of 
the tuberculin test, where the production of any graded 
milk was concerned, and the rigorous weeding out of 
reactors from such herds. 

Dr. E. J. Davies (Deputy Medical Officer of Health, 
Barry) remarked that he was, for two reasons, particularly 
glad to be present at the meeting of that important veter- 
inary association: firstly, because their distinguished 
President, Mr. Hall, was veterinary surgeon to the same 
Local Authority as that to which he (Dr. Davies) was 
Deputy Medical Officer of Health, and, secondly, because 
he was glad to have the privilege of hearing, for the first 
time, Mr. Howard Jones. He had, of course, heard of 
Mr. Jones many times before, because he happened to be 
interested in farming as well as in public health, and he 
desired to emphasise his opinion that the close association 
of the Veterinary Officer with the Medical Officer of Health 
was of vital importance as far as public health was 
concerned. (Hear, hear.) From a public health point of 
view, then, he regarded the question of veterinary work as 
of vital importance. 

The Milk and Dairies Order, 1926, was, generally speaking, 
an advance on the systems that had operated in that county 
in connection with the inspection of dairy cattle, but from 
the standpoint of that Authority, the Order meant retro- 
gression. For many years prior to 1926 and under the 
powers of Local Regulations, the Barry Council appointed 
Mr. Hall to examine dairy cattle. Now that duty had 
been taken from the Local Authority and passed on to the 
Glamorgan County Council, who had appointed a whole- 
time, highly-competent veterinary surgeon, in the person of 
Mr. Howard Jones, to supervise that work. His complaint 
in that direction was that it was a physical impossibility 
for any one man effectively to control the milk supply of 
a county. 

He felt that one of two systems could effectively operate, 
namely—(1) The appointment of a sufficient number of 
whole-time veterinary surgeons to work under Mr. Jones ; 
or (2) The county should be cut up into districts, similar 
to the manner in which the county was cut up for con- 
tagious disease purposes, and the veterinary surgeon in 
practice in that area appointed to do the work and be 
responsible to the Chief Veterinary Officer. 

In the meantime, he was of opinion that where local 
schemes were in being, those schemes should be allowed to 
remain operative until some such system as he had in- 
dicated was possible. 

There were other phases of that question with which he 
could deal, but, as a visitor, he was merely touching on 
that question to indicate that there were Authorities 
in that county who were alive to their responsibilities, and 
he claimed Barry to be one of them. (Applause.) 

He asked them to accept his best thanks for their invi- 
tation to be present at that meeting and for the very kind 
hospitality which had been extended to him. 

Mr. Rosinson expressed his thanks to Mr. Howard 
Jones for the very able addresses which he had given 
them, and the wish that they had all had the opportunity 
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of visiting the Zurich Congress with him. He desired to 
ask if there was any printed matter available in connection 
with the proceedings of the Congress: could they secure 
the papers of which Mr. Jones had spoken so highly ? 

Mr. Howarp Jones replied that he believed that every 
member of the Institute of Public Health was given copies 
of all the papers and of the reports of the discussions, but 
he did not know that they were published anywhere but 
in the journal of the Institute. 

Mr. Rees said that he had been very interested in the 
remarks made by their doctor friend who, he thought, 
had “ hit the nail on the head.’ He was of opinion that 
it would need, in Glamorgan, at least from six to cight 
veterinary surgeons adequately to examine the cattle, 
as, he thought, Mr. Howard Jones would agree, and 
he did not know that any county was going to spend £400 
a year eight times over for the purpose. In his view, by 
far the cheaper way would be to employ the local veter- 
inary surgeons, who had done the work satisfactorily up 
to now, making them responsible to some consulting 
veterinary officer, such as Mr. Howard Jones. 

Mr. J. L. Perry. having added his thanks to those of 
previous speakers to Mr. Howard Jones, said that he con- 
curred with Mr. Stewart’s view that it was possible, with 
certain precautions, to produce clean milk from cowsheds 
which left much to be desired. In his view the labelling 
of milk as at present carried out, was ‘*‘ a hopeless mess ”’ ; 
it was a common sight to see men filling bottles in the 
street. He had made a special note of Mr. Jones’ state- 
ment that one of the readers of papers at Zurich had 
shown the microbes in the hearts of aborted foetuses. 
He hoped that something might come of that, because he 
knew that veterinary surgeons throughout the country 
would welcome something tangible and something they 
could say would be effectual in reducing the scourge of 
abortion. 

Mr. WILLIAMs remarked ‘that the great. obstacle to the 
production of the higher grades of milk was the small 
extra price it was able to command. For Grade A (T.T.) 
milk he believed the producer obtained something like 
fourpence a gallon more than was secured by the ordinary 
producer. Possibly he had, in order to keep up his supply, 
to have quite a large surplus of milk, all of which he had 
to sell at the same price, in bulk, as was secured by the 
ordinary producer. There should be some means of 
encouraging the producers of Certified and Grade A (T.T.) 
milks, who had to pay for a licence, for the testing of the 
animals, and for the plant. All this was really a very 
expensive matter, so much so that, to take a local example, 
at Bridgend, out of a number who had endeavoured to 
produce the higher grades of milk, only one farmer was 
now carrying on. 

Councillor E. B. Smirru JoNEs made reference to the 
President, amid applause, as a friend of many years’ 
standing, and voiced his pleasure at the opportunity 
afforded him of saying a few words. He happened to be 
the Chairman of the Health Committee, and he and his 
fellow members of the Barry Council (who included a 
member of the County Council) congratulated Mr. Hall 
on bringing the members of the Association to the town. 
He had no hesitation in saying that Barry was one of the 
most remarkable and most up-to-date towns within the 
area of their large Association. He hoped and believed 


that the members would appreciate their visit and also the 
far-seeing recommendations which the County Veterinary 
Ofticer, Mr. Howard Jones, had placed before them for 
their consideration. He believed that, at an early date, 
public health would be brought into that pre-eminent 
position in regard to the development and progress of the 
towns of this country which it should occupy by virtue 
of its importance to individual, social, domestic and 
national life. (Applause.) 

Mr. (Chairman, Barry U.D.C.), ex- 
pressed the regret which he felt at having been too late 
in arriving to hear all Mr. Howard Jones’ address, because 
he was especially interested in tuberculosis, particularly 
tuberculosis of the animal. Dr. Davies had said that he 
felt it incumbent upon him to be somewhat guarded in his 
remarks, but he (Mr. Williams) did not know why 
that should be, for surely if there were anything to be 


said about that fell disease, it should be said. (Hear, hear.) ° 


He must admit that he was not quite versed in the numbers 
of dairies and of cattle which were inspected by their 
county officials, but, as a layman, he was convinced that 
the present position in regard to tuberculosis and the milk 
supply was a dangerous one, as had been illustrated by 
Dr. Davies. There was a danger that tuberculosis of the 
udder might affect children through the milk of the cow, 
and although it had been said that it might cost the 
county eight times £400 per annum to remove that danger, 
if that sum would save the lives of infants, was it not 
worth it? (Hear, hear.) The saving of life should be 
the imperative duty of everybody concerned. 

Proceeding, Mr. Williams said that although he had not 
been asked to give the Association an official welcome, yet 
he had the greatest pleasure in welcoming them to the 
town. They had come to an excellent place for their 
summer meeting. (Hear, hear.) They were a progressive 
town, and the inspection of cattle was one of the most 
important duties of their Health Department. (Applause.) 

The Hon. Secretary said that he had been interested 
in the opinion expressed by Dr. Davies that the inspection 
of cattle should be carried out either by whole-time in- 
spectors or by local inspectors who were already doing 
work in the county. He was an inspector in Gloucester- 
shire, which was one of the first counties to adopt general 
inspection under the Order. There they had 16 inspectors 
working under the Contagious Diseases of Animal Act, 
and they had been employed to*carry out the duties under 
the ‘Tuberculosis Order. In Gloucestershire the 16 in- 
spectors had to make two inspections per annum of all the 
dairy cattle in the county, and that involved the inspection 
of about 4,000 dairy cows twice yearly by each inspector. 
He believed that the system was working very well, and the 
Gloucestershire County Council were very pleased with the 
results of the work. Several other counties were, he thought, 
now going to take up a similar method of inspection—that 
was, to have the work carried out by local inspectors. 

He desired to thank Mr. Howard Jones for his report 
and paper, by presenting which, Mr. Jones had been of 
great assistance to him, as the Hon. Secretary, and to 
the Association. (Applause.) 

The PresipENT asked to be allowed to follow the other 
speakers in their expression of thanks to Mr. Howard 
Jones for coming and, as it were, filling the breach by 
presenting for their discussion a subject which was of 
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deep interest to all of them. But the question of tuber- 
culosis and the milk supply was one not only of interest 
to the veterinary surgeon, but of vast importance to the 
public. From the knowledge we now possessed in refer- 
ence to the danger of the transmission of tuberculosis 
from animals to man through the medium of milk, it was 
obviously essential that the most rigid veterinary in- 
spection of dairy cows should be practised. In addition 
to the source of infection from tuberculous lesions of the 
udder, they must take into consideration those cases of 
open tuberculoiss in which there was danger of the bacilli 
entering the milk from the discharges of the infected 
animal. In view of the fact that by preventing the ingestion 
of tubercle-infected milk the abdominal and cervical gland 
tuberculosis in children and other surgical types of tuber- 
culosis in the human subject would be greatly reduced, 
how was it that the authorities that had the power to 
appoint veterinary officers for that work did not do it ? 
Was it because of apathy, economy, or the lack of know- 
ledge of the seriousness of the danger of consuming 
tuberculous milk, or was it because they themselves, 
as veterinarians, did not sufficiently proclaim that they 
are an essential in the promotion of good health and a 
means of helping to prevent ill-health ? It was true that 
in Glamorgan the County Council had appointed one 
whole-time Veterinary Officer. They expected him to 
perform all the duties under the Milk and Dairies (Amend- 
ment) Act, the Tuberculosis Order, the Contagious Diseases 
of Animals Act and veterinary work at the Demonstration 
Farm, and when he told them that there were over 3,000 
cowsheds, say, with an average of 10 cows per dairy, 
giving a total of approximately 30,000 cows to inspect, 
they could quite understand how impossible it was for 
one man to perform any kind of routine inspection of dairy 
cows—and he believed Mr. Howard Jones would be the 
first to admit it. It was about time that the Diseases 
of Animals Committee woke up to their responsibilities 
and gave Mr. Howard Jones adequate extra veterinary 
help to inspect the dairy cows as it should be done. He 
was speaking entirely from an unbiased, public health, 
point of view. They, as veterinary surgeons, did wish to 
help in the work of preventing those horrible diseases 
which were being transmitted to children, in the way that 
was being done by the production of tuberculous milk. 

Called upon by the President to reply, Mr. Howarp 
JONES said that he was very delighted to have been given 
the opportunity of voicing his opinions that afternoon on 
matters that he felt to be of immense importance to the 
profession and to the public, and he was also very grateful 
to them for the comments that had been passed on what 
he had said—particularly to the members of the Barry 
Council and to the Deputy Medical Officer of Health. 
(Hear, hear.) It had given him very great pleasure 
to be there that day. 

He would be only too delighted to see the County Council 
consider and adopt whatever measures were necessary 
to ensure the production of clean milk in the County of 
Glamorgan, and for his part he had always advocated the 
routine inspection of dairy herds throughout the county. 

The PRESIDENT stated that he desired to remedy an 
omission from his previous remarks, in which he had in- 
tended to make reference to contagious abortion. He 
thought that contagious abortion was not recognised as 
being a disease communicable to human beings, but the 
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question of this possibility was raised from time to time, and 
recent communications to scientific periodicals had done 
something to emphasise that possibility. Under these cir- 
cumst -nees, he thought the relation of the following experi- 
ence would be of interest to the meeting. A friend and 
lady client of his was Government Supervisor of the milking 
operations. On three years following, during the course 
of milking, the animals were suffering from a very virulent 
form of contagious abortion, and during those three 
years she had miscarriages. Prior to that she had 
been free from the trouble, and after abortion was stamped 
out amongst the herd she bore full-time children. He 
believed it had been said by some authorities that there 
was some connection between contagious abortion in 
cattle and premature birth in women, and if that was so, 
it was a very serious thing. 

Mr. J. L. Perry said that a case had recently been 
reported in which the Brucella abortus had been found in 
the blood of the human mother. 

Mr. Howarp JoNEs stated that he thought it was recog- 
nised by all bacteriologists that the organism responsible 
for Malta fever (undulant fever) in the human subject 
was indistinguishable, morphologically, from the bacillus 
of contagious abortion. 

On the proposition of Mr. Ress, the Association passed 
a hearty vote of thanks to those members of the Barry 
Council who had honoured them with their presence, and 
included a congratulatory reference to the fact that Barry 
was the premier Council in Glamorgan in the matter of 
the veterinary inspection of cattle. 

The whole party now proceeded by char-a-banc on a 
sight-seeing tour of Barry Island and Town, descending to 
inspect the outstanding features of interest en route. The 
day being clear, magnificent views were obtained of the 
Somersetshire Coast across the Bristol Channel, while close 
at hand the extensive docks vied with the delightful beaches 
and pleasure grounds in revealing to the visitor the secret 
of Barry’s position as an important coast town. Equally 
eloquent in this respect were the many other evidences of 
the progressive spirit of the local authority, as revealed 
by the guide, Dr. Davies, at various points in the journey. 
Two items appealed particularly to the members, one 
being the fine Surgical and Accident Hospital, entirely 
supported by the rates, in the erection of which Barry 
gave the first institution of this kind to the British Isles. 
The other, needless to say, was the abattoir, round which 
the President conducted the admiring members. It is 
indeed remarkable that as long ago as 1897 the local 
authority should have erected slaughter houses that, 
even to-day, will compare favourably with those of town- 
ships of much greater size. In the matter of general lay- 
out, indeed, Barry leaves the more pretentious Cardiff 
abattoir far behind. The hygienic lairage accommodation, 
the cooling rooms, slaughtering chambers and sterilising 
apparatus were all the subject of favourable comment, 
as was the President’s dictum that he always opposed 
the use of dirt-hiding limewash on the premises. 

A return was then made to the “‘ Merrie Friars ” for tea 
at the invitation of the President, who, on the 
proposition of Mr. J. J. Aveston, was made the 
recipient of the heartiest thanks of the members for his 
kindness and for the efforts he had expended in making 
the meeting of the Division, in his home town, so 
outstandingly successful. C.E. Perry, Hon. Secretary. 
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PRESENT-DAY ASPECTS OF OUR PROFESSION.” 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT DUBLIN MEETING. 


A meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association of 
Ireland was held in Dublin on Wednesday, May 8th, 1929, 
at 7-30 p.m. The following members and visitors were 
present :—Mr. P. Dolan (in the chair), Messrs. H. O'Leary, 
N. Burke, J. Doyle, A. F. O’Dea, P. J. Howard, J. F. 
Healy, 8S. O’Donovan, J. M. Murphy, J. M. Morris, T. A. 
Mernagh, E. W. Little, C. M. Griffin, 8. Conway, M. J. 
McClaney, H. Dolan, D. C. Greene, Professors Craig, 
O’Connor and Kearney. Visitors :—Messrs. A. O'Neill, 
D. F. McCarthy, P. E. Mullaney and J. J. Dundon. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, were read, con- 
firmed and signed. 

The correspondence comprised :—(1) Letters from Messrs. 
F. Kerr, J. Dodd, E. McSwiney, H. T. Ryan, J. J. Cosgrove. 
and P. McCorry, regretting inability to attend. 

(2) A letter dated April 22nd, from the Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture, in reply to the letter from 
the Hon. Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture, stating 
that: (a) The Department had secured the sanction of 
the Minister for Finance for the placing of the established 
and unestablished veterinary inspectors on the scale 
£200—10—300—15—400. (b) That it would be noted 
that this concession will enable the unestablished inspectors 
to proceed to a maximum of £400 instead of £300 as 
formerly. (c) That with regard to the question of un- 
established inspectors this matter is still under considera- 
tion with the Department of Finance, and that a further 
communication would be addressed to the Hon. Secretary 
as soon as a decision had been arrived at. 

It was unanimously resolved that the reply was very 
unsatisfactory, as the concession granted was practic- 
ally nil. 

The Hon. Secretary was consequently instructed to 
write to the Minister of Agriculture expressing the dis- 
appointment of the V.M.A.I. that no material concession 
had been granted for the redress of the grievances of the 
veterinary officers on the staff of the Department and 
requesting him to receive another deputation in connection 
with the matter. 

It was decided that the deputation be formed by Mr. 
P. F. Dolan, Mr. M. J. McClancy, Mr. A. F. O’Dea, Mr. J. 
Doyle and the Hon. Secretary. 

The following paper, entitled ‘‘ Present-day Aspects of 
our Profession,’’ was read by Mr. J. Doyle, M.R.C.V.S. :— 


Present-day Aspects of our Profession. 


Five years ago, instead of a Presidential address, I sub- 
mitted to you a paper on Veterinary Services in the Free 
State, and I then suggested that at no time in our history 
was there greater necessity for active co-operation amongst 
members of our profession, but I now believe and hope to 
point out that the position at the moment calls for a far 
greater amount of attention, by reason of the greater 
activity of our Government in matters which affect the 
veterinary surgeon. Laws are in readiness, and are about 
to be introduced, which will, I hope, bring to us well- 
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earned recognition of our position as perhaps the most 
important profession to make our State a financial success. 
But we will require to rise to the occasion, as I do hold that 
those in authority now fully realise that we are, from our 
special training and qualifications, the proper persons to 
carry out the provisions of these new measures. 

We are, by right, the only persons fully qualified to 
carry on veterinary work or anything connected with it, 
and it is our duty to prove to the public that we are so 
qualified, and capable of doing our work in such a manner 
that we can stand out on our own, and have at the head of 
our affairs a Chief Veterinary Officer with plenary powers. 

It cannot be disputed that in holding the health of our 
live stock in our hands, we protect the life of the citizen, 
the welfare of the farmer, and the wealth of the State, 
by the exports which leave us being the cleanest and 
healthiest in the world. This may seem a very big asser- 
tion to make, but it cannot be contradicted. 

By adopting a classification of our services it will help 
us to see our position at the moment and how future con- 
ditions are to be met, 7.e. :— 

(1) Government Veterinary Staff, or State Veterinary 

Service. 

(2) Municipal and Rural District Veterinary Officers. 

(3) Private Practitioners. 

1.— GOVERNMENT VETERINARY STAFF, OR STATE VETER- 
INARY SERvICE.—This consists of a group of veterinary 
surgeons, employed by the State, dealing with a wide variety 
of matters concerning the animal population, who origin- 
ally confined their activities exclusively to what are termed 
scheduled diseases, defined as those affections of the animal, 
mostly epidemic in nature, which past experience has 
taught the public that, if not controlled by some central 
authority, they cause widespread loss to the country at 
Jarge, and may be a serious menace to the health of the 
human population. 

The Acts under which these certain diseases are scheduled 
provide for compulsory notification by owners, and in the 
event of an outbreak of any of these diseases, the central 
authority has an efficient staff of specialists speedily to 
deal with them, which would not be possible to the in- 
dividual. 

Furthermore, the State veterinary service is constantly 
called upon to investigate, and report upon, diseases now 
scheduled, when they become so widespread as to occasion 
serious losses, as in the case of “fluke” in cattle and 
sheep, when the veterinary research laboratory provided 
treatment at a very reduced rate. 

_ Another most important branch of this service is known 
as the Portal Inspection, which comprises the examination 
of each animal intended for export. This’ necessitates 
long, arduous, and highly responsible work at our several 
ports during all weathers, all the yards being uncovered. 
Work rarely ceases until 8 o’clock in the evening, including 
Saturdays. Some idea of the magnitude and importance 
of this work may be gathered from the number and value 
of the animals exported—roughly two millions, valued at 
about twenty million pounds. 

The extraordinarily favourable disease position that our 
State enjoys at the present time—which is not equalled 
by that of any other country in the world—is some indica- 
tion of the efficiency of this service ; and one would imagine 
that in a country such as thls, whose trade is almost 
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exclusively confined to the export of livestock and live- 
stock products, the carrying on of which entirely depends 
on a clean bill of health, those responsible would be the 
most favoured servants of the State, but one regrets to 
find serious dissatisfaction among the staff, due to their 
many real grievances—which it is difficult to understand 
why the present Government has not removed. 

The scale of pay of veterinary surgeons in the Free State 
Veterinary Service is much less than that received by their 
erstwhile colleagues in Northern Ireland, and still less than 
that received in England or the Colonies. The officers 
in the Northern Lreland Veterinary Service receive more 
leave and their whole service counts for pension. I only 
mention a few of the many differences between the con- 
ditions of service in the Free State and Northern Ireland, 
the comparison in every case being to the disadvantage 
of the former. 

The public cannot expect the best efforts from servants 
who are, judging by present-day standards, underpaid 
and overworked. 

The veterinary staff during the recent outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease at Wexford worked 84 hours per 
week for nearly three months (including Sundays), without 
any monetary recognition by the State, yet I am given to 
understand that the clerical officials were compensated 
for the extra work they did. 

In the event of a future crisis, is it reasonable to expect 
these same veterinary officers to perform similar duties, 
without any hope of receiving a share of that recognition 
which is bestowed upon others ? 

The Government insist upon the ordinary employer 
granting a half-holiday, weekly, to his employees, which 
is enjoyed by all civil servants, who also know how many 
hours weekly they may be called upon to work—none of 
these common advantages is enjoyed by the veterinary 
staff of the Ministry of Agriculture in the Free State. 

It may be well to state here that a very determined move 
is at present being made to acquaint the members of the 
Dail with these many grievances, when it is hoped that this 
very important arm of the State will be granted that 
treatment and consideration to which its merits and use- 
fulness justly entitle it. 

2.—-MUNICIPAL AND District Orricers.——This 
section of veterinary officers appears to me to hold out 
the greatest hopes in the near future for the members of 
our profession, as the work carried on by them brings them 
into much closer contact with the general public, and they 
are a guarantee for the quality of their two most important 
foods—meat and milk. 

Meat inspection is rapidly becoming much more fully 
recognised throughout the country, and no one can put 
forward the necessary credentials for this work but our- 
selves. It is gratifying to see this work included in the 
advertisements for veterinary surgeons throughout the 
country. It is only within the past few years that the 
urban councils adjoining Dublin have adopted it, and a 
number of rural councils are following suit. 

Legislation is about to be introduced in this connection, 
with regard to the export of meat and pork, which will 
greatly add to the opportunities of veterinary surgeons 
for securing such inspectorships as will arise owing to rapid 
growth of the trade with England, which cannot now 
be carried on without a closer veterinary inspection. 


In connection with meat inspection, great care will 
require to be exercised and a watchful eye kept that there 
be no encroachments made on our profession by the lay 
inspector, and that a clearly defined line of demarcation 
be drawn as to where his duties end and where our duties 
begin. My object in drawing attention to this is that they 
will be necessary for the complete working of the suggested 
new legislation. 

Milk. The increased interest and demand for a clean 
and healthy milk supply grow apace, and the present con- 
ditions of production will require to be revolutionised. 
Owners realise the importance of it, and it is a very healthy 
sign to see the increase in the testing for tuberculosis of 
cows producing milk for human consumption— tenders 
for the supply of milk to institutions demanding a guar- 
antee that it is derived from tubercle-free animals. The 
increased demand which is bound to arise for the services 
of veterinary surgeons in this direction cannot be esti- 
mated. 

Great care will be required by veterinary surgeons in 
carrying out tuberculin testing, so that at no time can the 
slightest doubt be cast upon our work, and the certificates 
we issue to the dairy proprietor, and an effort might 
justly be made to secure that the tuberculin could only be 
procured by a veterinary surgeon, as it would help to pro- 
tect us from unscrupulous stock owners. 

Milk is so frequently blamed as causing disease—and in 
a number of cases without just cause from the dairy 
inspector’s point of view—that it becames incumbent on 
the veterinary inspector to assert his position and training, 
thereby preventing a hardship on the dairy proprietor. 

3.—PrRivaTe Practitioners. These, I hold, are the 
backbone of our profession, but owing to the centralisation 
of veterinary services they are not as numerous as in past 
years. They have the confidence of the stock owners of 
their districts, and they are really the first to become 
acquainted with disease, or outbreaks, and supply the other 
Departments concerned with the information much earlier 
than would otherwise happen. 

Amongst this class there is a great deal of petty jealousy, 
competition, and a lack of cohesion, from which the public 
benefit through getting veterinary services at an un- 
economic rate. 

In this connection, I would like to refer to a branch of 
veterinary work which has developed on philanthropic 
lines, i.e., the dispensaries for the sick animals of the poor. 
This has been receiving the careful consideration of our 
Council for a considerable time, and steps are being taken 
to get the several establishments into line. It is essential 
that a careful watch be kept on these institutions and that 
we act with great care and judgment in doing so. 

There is no private practitioner who would deny his 
free services to the deserving poor who are unable to pay. 
1 see that good will come from these dispensaries, which 
are an accomplished fact, as they introduce the public to 
the habit of having their sick animals treated and direct 
public attention to the importance of those diseases which 
are communicable from animal to man. The poor people’s 
pets are a valuable asset to the country, being a very 
important factor in the destruction of vermin. 

I hold that the proper places for these dispensaries are 
the veterinary surgeon’s premises, as he is the best judge 
in his own district as to who should, or should not, receive 
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free veterinary attendance ; this more particularly applies 
to those districts where the animal population would not 
justify the setting up of a separate dispensary. 

It is by the practitioner, who is constantly mixing 
amongst the general public, that the profession is judged 
and estimated, as he comes into direct contact with owners 
of the patients he is treating, and therefore it is up to him 
to educate these people as to our qualifications, to teach 
them that the veterinary surgeon is what he is, and thereby 
to prove that we are the only persons competent to deal 
with matters in connection with the animal kingdom. 

In conclusion, I hope I have not transgressed in talking 
too much about what is commonly called “ shop,” and if I 
have offended I pray for your forgiveness, but I will be 
well repaid for my poor, hurried effort if IT have stimulated 
the members of our profession to take a, more active part 
in the work which with we are at present, and will in the 
near future be, called upon to carry out, so that our coun- 
try will continue to prosper under the care and attention 
paid by us to our live stock, and through the removal by 
research of diseases which are causing our country so 
much loss. 

I am afraid that the amount of work which is done by 
our hon. secretary is not fully realised by the profession : 
to my personal knowledge it has been enormous, and it 
is somewhat of a mystery how he manages to get through 
it; also, the debt we owe the other officers of the Associa- 
tion for the satisfactory and healthy condition in which 
we stand. To all of these we owe a deep debt of gratitude, 
as I honestly believe that without them this Association 
would long ago have ceased to exist, which would have 
been a calamity. 


A lengthy and interesting discussion ensued, in which 
every member and visitor present took part. 

The discussion centred around the inadequate remunera- 
tion offered by the Irish Free State Government to veterin- 
ary surgeons for their indispensable services to the country 
and how unfavourably their treatment, as regards salary 
and conditions of service, compared with that given to 
medical men and to other Government servants. The 
problem to be solved was how to improve this state of 
affairs. The concensus of opinion was that veterinary 
surgeons did not take sufficient interest in matters con- 
cerning their welfare and lacked that organisation and 
unity of action so necessary to promote their interests, 
and that in future the members of the veterinary profession 
in Ireland should :— 

(1) Keep themselves au fait with the advance of veterin- 
ary science by reading current veterinary literature. 
point was ably advocated by Prof. Browne and endorsed 
by several of the speakers. 

(2) Owing to the decline of horse practice, pay more 
attention to public health work, including the examination 
of milk and the inspection of meat. Mr. Murpny, Assist- 
ant Veterinary Officer, Corporation of Dublin, was very 
insistent on this point. 

(3) Refuse to accept appointments for the ridiculous 
remuneration offered by local authorities at the behest of 
the central authorities, as it would be impossible to do 
the work with even a semblance of efficiency for such 
remuneration, and by accepting the appointments and 
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remaining inactive they would be endangering the public 
health and bringing discredit on the veterinary profession, 
lowering its status and utility in the eyes of the public. 
Prof. Cratc drew particular attention to this aspect of 
the question. 

(4) Join the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland, 
to make it absolutely representative of the veterinary 
profession in Ireland, Fand abide by its decisions on 
questions relating to the welfare of its members. 

Prof. Browne, Mr. O'Donovan and others commented 
upon the fact that the best brains in the various profes- 
sions are being lost to this country owing to there being 
greater inducements for their members to go abroad than 
to remain at home. The majority of the promising young 
veterinary graduates and those having the D.V.S.M. 
degree had got appointments in England and the Colonies. 

They also referred to the neglect of the Irish Government 
in the matter of research, giving neither scholarships nor 
grants in this direction, the consequence being that research 
is at a standstill, as it is impossible to carry it on without 
a subsidy from the State. The existing laboratories are 
inadequately equipped, even for practising research on a 
small scale. It was finally decided that the members of 
the veterinary profession in the Irish Free State will have 
to put their shoulders to the wheel if they want to pro- 
tect their interests. 

Mr. Doy x, in his reply, thanked the members for the 
way in which they had received his paper, and for the very 
exhaustive and interesting discussion which had taken place. 
It was one of the best discussions to which he had listened 
since he joined the Association. He agreed with Mr. 
O’Donovan that Prof. Browne had hit the nai! on the head 
with the points he had raised. Having referred briefly 
to the remarks of the various speakers, Mr. Doyle said that 
the V.M.A.I. had done an enormous amount of good work 
on behalf of the profession, and if it did no more it was not 
the fault of the officers of the Association, who were 
indefatigable in their efforts to promote its usefulness. 
The apathy of a large number of its members was the only 
obstacle to its progress. 

On the motion of the Hon, SECRETARY, a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Doyle was passed unanimously. It was, said Prof. 
O’Connor, very good of Mr. Doyle to come forward at very 
short notice and provide such a useful and appropriate 


paper for discussion. = 

Other Business. It was proposed by Mr. Litre, 
seconded by Mr. O’Dra, and passed unanimously, that 
the Council consider the question of reducing the amount 


of the annual subscription from £1 Is. to 10s. 6d. 


New Members. The following were elecfed members 
of the Association: Messrs. P. Rogan, D. F. McCarthy, 
J. J. Dundon and P. E. Mullaney. 


J. J. O'Connor, Hon. Secretary. 


In view of the spread of grass sickness among horses in 
Dumfriesshire, the County Agricultural Committee, at 
a recent meeting, agreed to ask the Ministry of Agriculture 
to make the disease notifiable. Colonel Carruthers said 
that by making notification of grass sickness compulsory, 
information would be obtained as to its prevalence, and 
research work to find a cure would be encouraged. 
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Major-General Sir Frederick Smith. 


FUNERAL AT GOLDER’S GREEN. 


The funeral of Major-General Sir Frederick Smith took 
place at Golder’s Green Crematorium on 3lst July, 1929, 
when the chief mourners were Lady Smith, Mrs. Symons, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Poyser. Others present included :— 

Sir John M’Fadyean, Major-General Sir John Moore 
(representing the National Veterinary Medical Association 
and Central Veterinary Society), Major-General H. T. 
Sawyer, Colonel W. A. Pallin, Lieutenant-Colonel H. 8. 
Mosley, Lieutenant-Colonel E. P. Argyle, Major Glyn 
Lloyd, Major G. Rees-Mogg, Professor Wooldridge, 
Principal Hobday, Mr. Henry Gray and the Misses Gray, 
and Dr. Tom Hare (Royal Veterinary College Staff). 

As the mourners and friends assembled, the organist 
played the first movement from the ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,” 
Handel's Largo”’ and “ The Flowers of the Forest.” 
As the coffin, draped in the Union Jack, was brought in, all 
present stood up, while the organist played the March of 
the 12th Lancers—Sir Frederick’s first Regiment. Upon 
the coffin rested the Generai’s cocked hat, sword and sash, 
while on a crimson cushion were all his decorations. 

Dr. Fred. Bullock, Secretary of the R.C.V.S., then 
delivered the following address :— 

“The task that I now undertake is not of my seeking. 
It is at the special request of my friend, Sir Frederick 
Smith, that [ am to say a few words to those of his friends 
who should assemble here to-day to pay their last tribute 
of respect to his memory. 

** Tt is at his request, too, that there is to-day no religious 
ceremony of any kind. It was, I think, because he had a 
supersensitive apprehension lest anything savouring of 
insincerity should attach to this ceremony. But a man 
who was always so self-contained and _ self-controlled, 
who had so great a love for the beautiful and the true, and, 
above all, a man of such spartan self-discipline as the 
General, cannot be said to be irreligious. 

‘** The music we have enjoyed was chosen by him for this 
occasion, not for any other reason than that he loved its 
beauty. He was, moreover, though self taught, an artist 
of no mean merit. When he saw a noble picture he was 
impelled to make it his own by copying it, and his brush, 
like his pen, was seldom idle. 

‘* But his great merit was his devotion to the advance- 
ment of his profession, and in that respect it might well 
be said of him, ‘ The zeal of his profession hath eaten him 
up.” He was always an enthusiast; from his student 
days to the end of his long professional life he continually 
spurred himself on to new tasks; his interest and zeal 
never flagged. Even on his death-bed he continued to 
write : the finishing touches to his last article, a contribu- 
tion to the new Journal of the R.A.V.C., were made by 
the palsied and trembling hand of a dying man. Every 
ounce of his energies, every thought, every aspiration, 
were continuously devoted to his beloved professién—to 
broadening and deepening and strengthening the founda- 
tions and doing his share towards building up the edifice 
of veterinary science. This he did under the most adverse 
cireumstances—under difficulties that would have 
effectually daunted lesser men. 

“This is not the occasion, nor am I the person, to 
appraise his merits either as a student, a researcher, a 
teacher or an historian, but I make bold to say that when 
the story of his life is told, as I trust some day it will be 
told, it will be found that in the roll of men who have by 
devotion to duty, by sterling character, by sacrifice of 
personal ease, by continuous labour and study, contributed to 
the general stock of knowledge in this particular branch of 
science, the name of Major-General Smith will stand in 
the front rank. 

“It was given to me in recent years to know him more 
and more intimately, and he will always remain to me, 
with his gracious charm of manner, as the personification 
of all that is meant by an English Gentleman. He belonged 
to no sect, gave credence to no creed, so far as I am in- 
formed, yet if a high ideal of honour, a scrupulous regard 


for truth, a deep devotion to duty, an unwearied and 
altruistic pursuit of knowledge, if a generous thoughtfulness 
for others, courage to pursue and overcome in face of 
manifold difficulties, if these are characteristics which 
are to be admired in a man, then General Sir Frederick's 
character must command our unstinted admiration. 

* But it would not be his desire to seek from us any 
such attitude to his memory. What he would crave for, 
if I may so far venture to express his desire, would be your 
understanding and friendly appreciation of the value of 
his work during more than half a century for his profession. 
And that desire is not unreasonable : like all other human 
institutions the veterinary profession is the sum not only 
of what its present members are and achieve, but of the 
lives and works of those of the past. And not only so: 
in the same way as the tree and the fruit are one and 
interdependent, so a profession which is alive and growing 
is made up and includes not only its past and its present, 
but in a very true sense its future also. The life of a worker 
like Sir Frederick Smith, which has become part of his 
profession, and has helped to make it what it is, is also 
making it what it is to become. There is no death for him 
in that respect. 

‘** Among the vast mass of papers he left behind, I found 
the following note written during the present summer :— 

**T do not know how long I shall last, but I do know 
that I have had such a miserable time during the last 
two months, daily losing ground, with a diminished daily 
output of work, that I shall be very pleased to set my 
face towards the west, and tramp out into the unknown.’ 

‘** He died, as we have said, still working. But he died 
with what was to him the supreme consolation, that the 
tasks he had set himself were well and truly done, and 
that others would benefit from his labours. 

‘** He was in touch with most English-speaking veterinary 
surgeons of note throughout the world—not only of his 
own generation but especially among the young members 
of his profession. He learned from them and they learned 
from him. He was especially kind in his encouragement 
of young men, and he received the greatest respect from 
men of his own age. In a letter received the day of his 
death from Dr. P. A. Fish, Director of the New York 
State Veterinary College, there is a passage which I think 
I may very properly read to-day. Dr. Fish, after thanking 
Sir Frederick for valuable advice and assistance, says :— 

“* It is difficult to close this letter, since it may be the 
last one you may be able to receive from me. I am thank- 
ful for the contact we have had in our correspondence, and 
regret more than I can say that it must necessarily 
terminate. I, more than others of the profession, am grate- 
ful for the example and inspiration of your life’s work. 
Your memory will not fade. The veterinary profession 
is a better profession because you have been included in it. 
All will grant that no individual member has done more 
than you to raise the standard. And now, as the campaign 
closes, all I can say is goodbye, and farewell.’ And so he 
signs himself ‘ Your devoted friend, P. A. Fish.’ 

‘Those words from across the seas have, I am sure, 
found an echo in the heart of everyone present. They are 
words which express what many other correspondents 
have written to him recently. They are words our friend 
would have been glad to hear.” 

Turning to the coffin, Dr. Bullock then said :— 

‘** Now we obey his last behest. 

“We commit, at his request, his body to the flames. 

‘We bid goodbye to the shell which housed his ardent 
spirit. But the profession he loved, with which he 
identified himself, will, as long as it lasts, bear the impress 
of his life and work and character, and we who knew him 
and loved him will ever cherish with gratitude the memo 
of all that was best in him.” 

During the last few sentences the coffin slowly 
disappeared through the gateway on which were inscribed 
the words Mors janua vite.” 

On the conclusion of Dr. Bullock’s address, all present 
stood while the organ played the March in Saul. 
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August 10, 1929. 


The late Major-General Sir Frederick Smith, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., F.R.C.V.S. 


APPRECIATIONS. 

“For God giveth to a man that is good in his sight 
wisdom, and knowledge and joy.’ (Ecclesiastes ii. 26.) 

The sorrow with which we read of Sir Frederick Smith 
passing to his rest will be blended with gratitude to 
Almighty God for giving us a life so good. We shall re- 
joice in the wisdom and knowledge which Frederick Smith 
has bequeathed unto us; we shall recall his name with 
pride, affection and reverence, for he has taught us to 
serve and to serve joyfully. 

The privilege of becoming acquainted personally with 
Frederick Smith was granted me only some few years ago. 
An initial exchange of views upon a problem of research 
soon led to the introduction into our correspondence of 
other topics of mutual interest. Every letter written 
to him aroused eager anticipations of the reply, which 
never failed to gladden and instruct. Through his letters 
he freely gave of his wisdom, expressed with lucidity 
and accuracy ; but even more than ripe age and prestige 
might give to youth he gave his whole self. I beg a brief 
space in your columns to write of the effect of this gift 
upon myself. I believe I was influenced most of all by 
the courtesy with which he invariably conveyed his 
appreciation for the smallest assistance, a courtesy which 
impelled one to whole-hearted service under him. He 
showed himself a born leader. 

On a visit to him some twelve months ago, Frederick 
Smith pointed to a slate upon which, at the outset of his 
professional career, he had written a list of problems 
requiring answers. The first was to devise a bag for collect- 
ing a twenty-four-hour sample of urine from a horse. 
Next on the list came the pathogenesis of sprained tendons, 
and thirdly the histology of tendons. A manual of veter- 
inary physiology and a study of the horse’s foot in action 
were further commands he gave himself. He had dis- 
covered this slate among his papers but a few months 

revious to my visit and found that every command had 
Ream obeyed. He told me he had at first thought of study- 
ing each problem in all its bearings upon health and disease 
before submitting his observations to publication, but later 
he recognised that he ‘‘ must remain satisfied with but a 
trifling amount of knowledge.” ‘‘ Years were passing, 
routine demands must be. met, life would not be long 
enough ’’—he would confine his search after truth, he 
would “make himself expert on a few problems in 
physiology.” This slate gives a picture of Frederick 
Smith—the early recognition of his purpose, which, 
ing him heart and soul, became a masterful convic- 
tion. Mark the intensity of feeling which he brought to 
his work—not, he would try to make, but he would make 
himself expert; and he did. 

No man ever entered upon his professional career with 
more noble or more exacting resolutions, and throughout, 
Frederick Smith never spared himself in their fulfilment. 
From his intellectual interests—literature, biography and 
art—which he united to his official work, he received 
strength and inspiration. He studied minutely the life 
of Cromwell, Napoleon, and Bismark; his notes for a 
projected biography of Napoleon were made with 
characteristic precision for accuracy, and filled four 
voluminous files. Himself a leader, Smith found com- 
munion with leaders, his heroes inspired him because each 
wielded his — with success at a time a despot was 
needed, and from them, it may be — he learnt the value 
of thoroughness. But here again, he not only recognised 
the principle, but made it a rule of his conduct. 

May I conclude my most inadequately-expressed 
appreciation of Sir Frederick Smith with a quotation from 
a letter written by him on 24th March, 1928. ‘“ My 
energies are unimpaired; I work all day, all the year 
round. I am getting slow in thought, the output is 
reduced, the memory is done for and I live by notes. I 
ought not to complain, and as long as I can work without 
an effort and feel all the old enthusiasm for acquiring know- 
ledge, I should, and do, feel grateful for the blessing of 
good health.” He fulfilled his purpose nobly, and we are 
animated by his example, for Smith’s inspiration was love 
of us and his aspiration was how best to exhibit that love. 
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Disraeli said “‘ a great man is one who affects the mind 
of his generation ’’ (Coningsby), and I believe the pen which 
writes the biography our profession now awaits will con- 
clude that Sir Frederick Smith was a great man. 

Tom Hare. 


The life of the late Sir Frederick Smith was a remarkable 
one. From the time he entered the veterinary profession 
to the time of his death, he was consistent and persistent 
in his endeavours to raise it to that plane to which he 
thought it should attain. 

Looking back, his work indicates that he was no mere 
time-server, but one who considered it his solemn duty to 
do the best he possibly could from a natural standpoint. 
He scorned pretence, cant, hypocrisy or plagiarism, and 
looked upon the word “ tact’ as synonymous with the 
word “‘ deception,”’ or ‘‘ dishonesty.” 

This is not only well shown in his practical work and 
scientific researches, but also in his historical studies. He 
never sought applause for what he did, but appreciated 
recognition. With him a spade was a spade, and he never 
had recourse to subterfuge, which was foreign to his nature. 
He gave the best of himself, but expected everybody to 
do Thott. Although his standard seemed high, he 
strove quite unconsciously to keep up to it. It was innate 
in him to do so. He was, like all great men, modest, but 
gave credit to whom it was due. Under his rigid sense of 
discipline he was kindly disposed to those who struggled 
to better their position in regard to practice, science or 
knowledge. His greatest delight was in the achieve- 
ment of any step likely to raise the profession to a higher 
pinnacle. He had the highest regard for his profession. 
To those who assisted him to further his object he was most 
grateful and looked upon them as his friends. His gratitude 
was not ephemeral; it existed until his last moments. 
Those who were attracted to him had profound regard for 
his true character and respected him for his great honesty 
of purpose and deep sincerity. He had no mean nature. 

His knowledge was wide and his studies covered an 
immense deal of und. Those who have consulted 
The Veterinarian, The Veterinary Journal, The Quarterly 
Journal of Veterinary Science in India, and The Veter- 
inary Record are astounded by the numerous articles— 
whether on surgery, medicine, pathology, therapeutics 
or other branches—he has contributed to them. If all 
these were collected into book form they would fill several 
volumes. Even up to almost his last days he found time 
to contribute to the new jourfal of the R.A.V.C. 

He gave us our first book on Veterinary Hygiene. To 
prepare himself for this task he entered Netley Hospital 
and studied under Dr. de Chaumont, the eminent professor 
of Military Hygiene at that institution. Some years ago 
I was informed by an officer of the R.A.M.C. who was an 
intimate friend of his in his younger days, that it was 
through the influence of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King Edward VII, that Smith had the privilege of 
entering that school. 4 

He also studied chemistry and became a Fellow of the 
Institute of Chemistry. This subject was of great assist- 
ance to him in the study of hygiene and physiology. 

Next to this, he gave us our first work on Veterinary 
Physiology, which has been of extreme value to students 
and practitioners. If these had been his only two great 
efforts he would have deserved the very high esteem of 
his profession, which he obtained. 

He was, I believe, the first to use the ophthalmoscope 
by the aid of daylight, and to indicate its practical value 
in the diagnosis of the diseases of the eye. His work on 
the errors of refraction in the eye of the horse is now a 
classic. Some of these papers appeared in the Journal of 
Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics, and others in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society. These latter were 
afterwards reproduced in the Veterinary Record. He 
defined the action and uses of eserine, pilocarpine and 
Indian hemp in the colics of the horse. 

His books on “ Sore-backs,” “ Saddlery,” etc., 
have been of inestimable value to military men and are 
much appreciated even by Continental military veterin- 
arians. 

His History of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, and 
also the History of British Veterinary Literature are 
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further indications of the character of this indefatigable 
man. On perusing them, one will find that he has meted 
out justice to those who have been long forgotten, and 
held up to scorn those who baulked the progress of our 
science and art, and who got a good deal of credit, but only 
under false pretences. 

He was somewhat pessimistic, but that was due to the fact 
that our profession did not receive the recognition secured 
by other bodies numerically much greater than ours, and 
which could, by the nature of things, appear very often in 
the limelight without any effort of their own. His talent 
was recognised by military and civil medical authorities, 
and by scientists who came in contact with him in the 
height of his scientific activities. I learned this from those 
who knew his sterling worth as a seeker after truth. 

I knew Sir Frederick Smith for over forty years, and 
have studied all his contributions over a longer period. 
I have had many interviews and voluminous correspon- 
dence with him, especially during the past decade or so, 
and he always gave me the conviction that nature had with 
him made occupation a necessity, society a duty, and habit 
a pleasure. He was always a courteous gentleman, most 
willing to give any information desired and thankful to 
receive facts, references or material concerning the subject 
nearest to his heart. His services rendered to his profession 
will ever remain his monument and his name will be remem- 
bered as long as the necessity for the veterinary profession 
lasts. By his conduct and example he has left veterin- 
arians an everlasting text : Duty, truth, honour and justice. 
This interprets his religion, which is of the highest order 
and devoid of superstitution, cant or hypocrisy. Our 
profession will be poorer for his loss, but his spirit will be 
everywhere with us. A few years before his demise the 
late William Hunting placed it on record that Fred Smith 
was one of the shining lights of the profession. 

Henry Gray. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 


Diary of Events. 


Aug. 3ist to Sept. 6th._N.V.M.A. Congress at Ayr. 

Aug. 12th- Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
W.C., at 4-30 p.m. 


Book your Rooms now! 

Major Douglas, the local Secretary of the Provisional 
Committee, Ayr Congress, requests us to urge those 
who can do so to book their rooms at Ayr now, and 
not to leave the matter to chance, as he “ foresees 
rather a scramble for suitable accommodation at the 
last minute,’ owing to the practical certainty of a 
fine attendance. Consult the Hotel List published 
elsewhere in this issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
tirst post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributer fur publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents — 


The Veterinary School of Liverpool University. 
To THE Epiror or THe VETERINARY RECORD. 
Sir,—When I read the report of the opening of the 
Veterinary Hospital, in a speech by Professor Share Jones 
on July 20th, I was dismayed and looked in vain for 
the name of ‘“ Williams.’’ Doubtless Professor Share- 
Jones has forgotten his younger days and the event which 
took place when he held only a minor position at Liverpool 
University. 
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August 10, 1929. 


In the number of the Veterinary Record for Aug. 3rd, 
Dr. Tom Hare has a good honest letter, which I much 
appreciate and for which I long to shake hands with him, 
and also which has prompted me to go a bit further and 
relate the actual work which took place in 1904. 

On the death of my father, Principal Williams (1900) 
my brother, Professor W. O. Williams, succeeded and 
carried on the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. In 
1904 he was asked to take his College to Liverpool. He 
consented, and took with him his 70 students, the whole of 
the teaching material—such as the library, museum and 
contents of the laboratories—and the Sign Manual. 

This Sign Manual was granted to my late father by the 
late Queen Victoria, and had it not been most generously 
given by my brother, W. O.W., to the Liverpool University, 
no veterinary school would have been at Liverpool. This 
is the foundation of the Veterinary School, and which has 
placed it in its position to-day. 

This letter, | hope, will be of interest to many, and a 
bomb-shell to the self-glorified few. 

I beg to remain, yours obediently, 
EveuinE E. 
Downing,” 
Broughton, 
Preston, 
Lancashire. 
August Sth, 1929. 


To tae Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—I should like to endorse all Dr. Hare says in the 
issue of Aug. 3rd of the Record. 

I am an old Liverpool graduate and am familiar with the 
conditions. Dr. Hare and myself were students about 
the same time. It is not generally known what Mr. Henry 
Sumner has done for the Veterinary College; in fact, 
if it had not been for Mr. Sumner the Veterinary College 
could not have survived in Liverpool. Perhaps Mr. 
Sumner will chide me for putting into print the general 
opinion of all who are familiar with the conditions, but 
the good he has done for the school and students thereof 
will never be known. There are many graduates to-day 
who would never have qualified but for the financial and 
other aid of Mr. H. Sumner. He always had the knack 
of “‘ helping lame dogs over stiles” and a greater knack 
of keeping it to himself. All old Liverpool graduates will 
always look up to him and hold him as an example of 
what a man ought to be either in professional or private 
life. Mr. Henry Sumner, as Dr. Hare says, is Father of 
the School, and I would like to add that he was Father of 
all in it, taking a personal interest in all of us. 

All old graduates, I am sure, will thank Dr. Hare for so 
ably expressing our thoughts. 

Yours faithfully, T. W. Hueues, M.R.C.V.S. 
Grosvenor Lodge, 
Mold. 
August 3rd, 1929. 


The Press and the Profession. 
To tHE Eprror oF THe VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—There are three words in the English language 
I should like to see suppressed, and one of these is “ vet.” 

Cannot the ‘“ National’’ educate the lay press up to 
the fact that veterinary surgeons as a body resent the 
word “vet”? Some years ago there appeared in bold 
type in a provincial paper the heading ‘“ Vets in 
Conference,” and I noticed the other day in the Times a 
correspondent suggested that ‘“‘a couple of vets’”’ should 
be called in to advise on what is now the notorious “‘ Haig 
Statue.”’ I am, Sir, faithfully yours, Wm. Scorr. 
Friarn House, 

Bridgwater. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 
Report of a meeting of the Western Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., from Mr. R. B. Nelder, Hon. Secretary. 
Communications from Mr. Geoffrey B. Brook (Abingdon), 
Professor J. B. Buxton (Cambridge), and Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
Rainey (Kingsbridge). 
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